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Abstract 


he chapter reports on a doctoral study exploring the complexity 
ij bees, the separation of language and content within modern 
language degree programmes, placing particular focus on implications 
for students’ development of criticality (Barnett, 1997) and intercultural 
competence (Byram, 1997). The study investigated implications of 
the division as experienced by German studies staff and students in 
two American and two British universities. The findings suggest that 
students who are prompted to critically reflect upon both the target 
language and the target culture have greater opportunities to develop 
into ‘good’ interculturalists in line with the view that students require 
an ‘intercultural education’ in order to maximise the benefits (Holmes, 
Bavieri, & Ganassin, 2015). 
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1. Introduction 


In the UK, modern languages in Higher Education (HE) have experienced 
a sharp decline in degree applicants over the years, resulting in department 
closures and a fall in the number of universities offering language degrees 
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(Polisca, Wright, Alvarez, & Montoro, 2019). According to the recent University 
Council of Modern Languages report (see Polisca et al., 2019), the number of 
universities offering language degrees in the UK fell from 69 to 64 in the course 
of the 2018-19 academic year. While it has been suggested that the global spread 
of English could in part be associated with a reduced interest in foreign languages 
(Lanvers, Doughty, & Thompson, 2018), others have argued that the current 
curriculum needs to be revisited in order to make it more relevant to 21st century 
students (Worton, 2009). While the decline in language degree applicants may 
be more pronounced in the UK, the MLA (2007) report highlights some similar 
concerns with reference to the US context. The report, for instance, stresses the 
importance of a curriculum which holistically encompasses both language and 
content. Reports issued in both countries furthermore stress the importance of 
developing language graduates who are interculturally/transculturally competent 
(MLA, 2007; QAA, 2019; Worton, 2009). 


One of the barriers to developing a holistic curriculum lies within the very 
structure of the curriculum. While in the UK the separation of language and 
content is manifested through the parallel teaching of language modules 
alongside content, in the US the separation of the two strands can be recognised 
in what is known as a ‘two-tiered structure’. This means that lower-level 
language courses (generally taken by first and second year students), which 
focus on language practice, are “disconnected from upper-level courses in 
literature, culture and linguistics that focus on content rather than language” 
(Brown & Thompson, 2018, p. 7). This structure is strongly criticised in the 
MLA (2007) report, which suggests that it “impedes the development of a 
unified curriculum” (p. 4). With regards to the UK context, Gieve and Cunico 
(2012) found that students’ studying a modern languages degree in the UK had 
a “weak appreciation of connections between language form, language use 
[...] and intercultural communication, [...] which appeared to be associated 
with a curriculum that does not promote integrating and content and language” 
(p. 273). The aim of the study was hence to explore the implications of the 
separation of content and language, as manifested in four very diverse German 
departments, two based in the UK and two in the US, for students’ development 
of criticality and intercultural competence. 
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2: Criticality and critical cultural awareness 


While the term ‘criticality’ is increasingly used in HE, particularly in the 
context of academic writing, here the term is understood according to Barnett’s 
(1997) conceptualisation of criticality. This model was also the basis for the 
Southampton criticality project (Johnston, Mitchell, Myles, & Ford, 2011), 
which highlights the relevance of Barnett’s (1997) work to foreign language 
education. Barnett’s (1997) conceptualisation of criticality consists of four 
ascending levels of criticality: (1) critical skills, (2) reflexivity, (3) refashioning 
of traditions, and (4) transformatory critique (the highest level). Barnett (1997) 
argues that criticality is developed across three domains — (1) knowledge, (2) 
self, and (3) world (see Figure in Barnett, 1997, p. 103) — and suggests that “a 
curriculum for critical being [...] has to be one that exposes students to criticality 
in the three domains and at the highest level in each” (p. 102). 


Similarly, the concept of intercultural competence is understood here in Byram’s 
(1997) terms. Byram’s (1997) intercultural communicative competence model 
consists of five savoirs (skills), however particular emphasis is placed on 
the fifth savoir, described as savoir s’engager (critical cultural awareness). 
This refers to one’s “ability to evaluate, critically and on the basis of explicit 
criteria, perspectives, practices and products in one’s own and other cultures 
and countries” (Byram, 1997, p. 63). Byram (2012) argued that critical cultural 
awareness “embodies the educational dimension of language teaching” (p. 9) 
and stressed the importance of the ‘notion of criticality’. 


3. Methodology 


The investigation adopted a mixed-methods design consisting of a student 
questionnaire with follow-up interviews and separate interviews with faculty 
members. Fifty-six students responded to the questionnaire and 21 took part in 
the follow-up interview. The participants were all finalist students of German (or 
joint-honours), in the UK (Universities A and B), and students taking upper-level 
courses in the US (Universities C and D). Seven faculty members took part in 
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the interview, which helped inform my understanding of the curriculum as well 
as generate rich qualitative data. 


4. Key findings 


There were observable differences in the ways language and content was more 
or less integrated across the four universities. University A represented the 
least integrated model, since all content was taught in English. At University 
B, some content modules were taught in German, allowing relevant links to 
be established between the two. University C represented the most integrated 
model, as the German curriculum had been entirely reshaped to adopt a genre- 
oriented content-based teaching approach across the degree. At University D, 
the department had introduced content-based upper-level language modules, 
which provided a good example of integrating the two areas at modular level. 
Students who studied in programmes where there was greater use of the target 
language across the curriculum generally expressed a stronger preference for 
being taught in German (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Preference for being taught content in the target language 
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Across all four universities, there was evidence that students had developed 
aspects of intercultural competence and criticality, yet a minority of students 
illustrated examples in interviews that could be coded as ‘transformatory 
critique’, the highest level of criticality. Similarly, fewer students illustrated 
examples of critical cultural awareness. Both staff and student interviews 
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suggested that upper-level content-based language modules (US) and content 
modules (UK and US) played a key role in fostering students’ development 
of these competencies. The year abroad assessment task (UK universities, 
in particular University B) also emerged as effectively fostering students’ 
criticality. Scores for savoir s’engager obtained from the two US universities 
were slightly higher than those obtained from the UK universities. These also 
correlated with the level of integration (see Figure 2). The relationship between 
degree of integration and scores for savoir s’engager was statistically significant 
at r=.250 with a p value of p=.041. 


Figure 2. Integration and savoir s’engager 
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The language coordinator at University B made specific reference to the 
importance of prompting students to move beyond observation of culture and 
develop a more critical perspective on the differences they observed while on 
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their year abroad. The Head of German at University B also made reference to 
the explicit coaching, arguing that criticality development is more something 
that happens in the modules, rather than developing independently. Student 
interviews similarly suggested that the constant challenge of justifying arguments 
and researching information themselves helped them develop a more critical 
perspective on beliefs and practices established both in their own culture(s) and 
in the one(s) studied. 


5. Conclusion 


In interviews, students most often made reference to content or upper-level 
content-based language modules when describing how lecturers helped prompt 
them to develop a more critical perspective on the cultural products they were 
studying, and the different viewpoints portrayed in texts. 


The findings also highlight an association between the use of the target 
language across the curriculum and a greater degree of integration. Students 
studying in more integrated programmes generally had stronger preferences 
for being taught in the target language and slightly higher scores for critical 
cultural awareness, suggesting that greater collaboration across the department 
and ability to establish links between the curriculum could result in greater 
opportunities for students to be ‘coached’ to develop more critical perspectives 
towards both the foreign culture(s) and their own. Language coordinators and 
heads of department should thus work collaboratively to develop a curriculum 
which effectively develops students’ criticality and critical cultural awareness 
across all strands of the degree: language, content, and the year abroad. 
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